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ABSTRACT , 

This analysis of the structure of children's 
Narratives deals with material gathered from 96 children, aged 3 1/2 
to 9 1/2 years, in conyersations about events in which they were 
personally involved. Elements of the narratives and the structural 
relationship of these elements are examined. threb. elesents are 
discerned: (1) chronological recapitulation of events; (2) 
orientation of the listener to the context of the narrative; and (3) 
an evaluation of the eyents which communicates the meaning of the 
narrator's experience. It was found that children in, all sa were 
able to provide comprehensible, chronologically-ordered 
recapitulationg of their experiences. All of the children provided id 
extensive evaluation. There were no age differences in quantity of 
evaluation provided, but older children used a greater variety of 
types of evaluation. Although children at all ages provided 
orientation to context, they did so increasingly with age. When the 
position of the three elements in the narratives was examined, 
orientation was found to be significantly clustered in the first part 
of Narratives (increasingly so with age) and evaluation 
sidaibicantly clustered at the end. ope the timeline of the 
narration was compared with the timeline of the experience, three 
major patterns were seen, illustrating a developmental shift in how 
Children of different ages verbally reconstruct their experiences. 
Narrative stricture progresses from a "leapfrogging"™ pattern c 
(frequent in 4-year-olds), through an “ending at a high point" 
pattern (frequent in 5-year-olds), and culminates in a classic 
pattern in which the narrator builds up to a high point, dwells on 
that point by means of evaluation and orientation, and then resolves 
the action. (Author/BF) 
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Paper presented at the meeting of S.R.C.D. in New Orleans, 1977 


Children tell stories-about events that have happened to them, about 
occurrences - importance. in their lives. Most previous work has asked Ps 
children to talk about fairy tales or fables, such as Piaget ‘did, about. tele- 
wision plots, or ether types of standardized stories. However, work by 

Will gam Labov and others surgests that people talk very differently about 

such fictionalized stories than about events in which they were directly 7 ’ 


involved and which meant something to them personally. Thus, the narratives 


we elicited were about trips to the doctor, pets being run over by cars, parties 


and vacations, car wrecks, bee stings), ‘and such unforseen events as the baby- 

OO: sitter seducing ead and the neighborhood boys stripping a little girl ina 

Te) backyard tent. In conversation, we pathered over 1100 narratives from 96 children 
CQ - aged 3's to we years. These children were predominantly white working class 
Od children from a small town in onis! i p # 

© ‘ Today I am going to talk apout two aapeeKs of narration: 

© 1) Elements of RAERAT INES, andy } 
dp) 2) How nie élenents are pint) -Cogether ‘eeiakenal Gi ° 


Hg 
QO. ‘A defining element of a’ parative is a recapituation of the specific 


evénts that occurred, that iS, | telling us what happened. Surprisingly, only 
ry 6 - 
, 2 
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eo 
slightly over half of the children's narrative sentences were devoted to this basic 


function. Most of the remainder of the narrative sentences were devoted either to 


Se ee rs a nn ne . ane RE REEEeREEEe en emenieieteneemnneeient eens ee ee 
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orienting the listener to the context of their experience, who, what, where, when, 
"ete. or to telling us what the experience meant to them-r what we call. evaluation. 
‘ One might have expectéd to find a lot of children giving us narratives of the 
following type: ‘Well, we Went’ over to her house and then we did the neatest thinz! 
I did the best so I won." The significant point is that narratives such as this ' 
which leave out information vital to the listener's understanding of what went on,- 
almost never appeared. All of ‘the children provided a substantial amount of , 
orientation to,the context of their experiences, and they provided more with © 
increasing age. We isolated nine different types of orientation, They are 
described in the appendix. Older children haf¥tually used not only more orienta- 
tion, but also a greater variety of types. “Whea a principle components analysis 
was performed using a varimax -rotation, we found two ickone. The first factor. 
was comprised of nediereiiens to time, conditions such as weather, tangential 


‘information, and imminent events such as a baby about’to arrive. All of these 


types of orientation are not essential for understanding what went on, but they : : 
e A ’ ‘ ¥ * 
provided a richer more vivid -context Forsthe events. a 


~ 


The second factor was comprised of two pieces of information which are 


. essential and which we. found to be highly correlated in a different analysis. ~ 2 


Orientation as to location of the events, location of specific objects, etc. i 
usually included orientation as to who the participants were, although the 
reverse was not necessarily true. This is an ecotoptealiy valid artifact of our 
scoring procedure, because whenever location of people was mentioned, as in 


"We were at. John's house," this-is orientation to both who and where, and m 


4 
s ‘ 
was scored ds such. r ‘ ; 


pee? factors. ea ee 


These were a description: -of ongoing events, important * ject or features’ 


of. the scene of action, and,general cases which were related to the particular 
Ya 


event described -in the 'narrative. ~ 
a - 


The third major element of narratives is what we call evaluation, and 


. 
. 


this is related to ‘the underlying function of narration. "hy are the 


children telling us these stories? In part, they want to tell us’ abont events 


‘ a as : - ; ‘ x 
in their lives. Rut a major function of narratives is also to tell us about 


what these events meint to the narrator and how we should aia the 
narragor hinset®, In other words, narrators could give us a straight- 


forward, inidarntshes account of what hanpened, but this is Imost never what 


“they do. Instead, they heavily evaluaté those events. The |first two : 
if I. 
a AS narratives in the anpendix fiueeenes this point. Keep in pe “that ’ ’ 


"spontanenns speech, even of adults, is much less smooth ta written speech. 


ae roth narratives tell essentially the same facts: a child was stung on the , 


\ 


Fab? by a ‘yee. However, one child told a simple secenea aot of the events, 
oo ar 


. goncluding with a iia "y just went in the house and shad to have 
van SOnSUEnE on it." They second child, however, .told ai screamed and 
ane screamed and sheeted and she cried. She clearly conveys a sense of 
‘the enormity of her sittetiic: This child ek more than almost any 
of: “child: in the history of the world has aurtered. In addition, it required 
the efforts ae his adults and an adolescent boy to carry this afflicted 
' five year old inko her house. This is the epitome of evaluation. 
Al] children heavily evaluated their narratives. Fully half of their 

- narrative sentences were to some extent evaluative. Ina dition, there were 
no increases with age in overall amount,of evaluation, although older 
“children: used a greater variety of types of evaluation. We isglated 22 


/ ( c 
typeg of evaluation, which are described in the appendix; A principle components 


4 - : | ‘ ahs 


ee ———— 
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analysis, using a varimax sili was aula and no factors anavged, 


In short; ail of we, in our cavealdvea: want to convey some sense of the 
meaning of the experiences we have. We don't just want nee et our listeners what 
HAPPEHEEs ‘but rather we want to tell them what those experiences meant to us: how 
imperiled our life was in one situation, how heroically or pastnetes we pehavel in 


another, and how Pubarragged we were by a third situation. There are a great.: 


many methods 1 to convey this neaninff; wad-children make abundant usd of many 
; ‘ » 


different ways. { 


we ‘ \ 


The second a@idetton we asked is how the elements oe: event recapitulation, 


. 


orientation, ‘and evaluation are put together. First: ofall, are these three 


~ 


elements scattered randomly throughout the children's davvatdgeal -To check’ this,-_ 
we divided all of the narratives preguced by the children into quaEESES, and ags- x 


essed the density! of orientation and of evaldation “in each: ‘quarter by means of a ee 


repeated measures iia iate ‘of WEELARESS 


‘ 


Overall, orientation fa gicidt aanciy clusteréd in the first quarter of the - 


narratives. However, this effect is.due to At. children. ‘While ate 4 jand 5 apr 


2 Jeae olds produce uniform anglints oF orientation in ‘each quarter, children Bix," 


u 
years old and older. eins cluster chaie seletioetan in the beginning. 


« 


. 


aw functional for the ‘listener, because, as journalists well know, a story is ‘* 


more¥ sensible when one knows the who, what, where, and when right from the start “ 


oe - - 
a) 


of the story. “Evaluation, on the; other hand, was significantly ee la at the ~ 
end of the narratives, and- this was true for ent laten of all agen: Thus, by » 
the age of 6, children show structural differentiation in thetr placement of eS 


orientation iad evaluation. ° - is 4 


. y Zi 
o . . ‘ ~ 
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However, this type of gross ; analysis masks some important aspécts of 


. 


RaLEAEAVER as well aygpaior: developmental changes. 


When you are sere rte SMuatives” .two time Lings”é ‘are involved: First, * .: 


there is the timeline ak ‘the actual experience: -in what order did tlie events 


; ‘ 
, . . . ‘4 
2 . 4 x id 


o's * ; . a * 
e t 
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happen? ‘Secondly, there is the timeline‘of the narration: in what order’ are the 


m . 4 scone We yes Pye Se aka na SO ie See “2, a: sagecy meter We es . 
See ee We looked at the relationship between these two timelines fo. 


’ the three sougeat narratives pestuses by each chiid, since _length is highly 


correlated with, compkexity. noite Ps . po ee 
; In the “appendix, we "hae: mhetvhed the velatlonship between ene tinetiive of 
‘experiente and, the tineling of natration for the two. narratives we have aisenaseds: 
“Each indepandene’ clause ts ‘4efined as. a narrative comment , nd ‘is nimbered on the 
transcripts. ‘the number of the comment refers to the order in which it was | 


narrated, and {ts position along the horizontal line reférs to the timeline of 


. the experience. . The. comments at the bottom of the timeline , within the dotted 


‘arrows, are orientative somite aren't really confine to one event on the 


“timeline. For examplel, the comment "it. got kind of cool one day", in the first 


narrative, is true throughout the narrative. * 


If you look ‘at the first narrative, each event.was described by one~ 


comment 5 with the exceptidn of one erientative conment. Which stands outside of 
. 4 
se progression of events, and the bee ‘sting itself, On the other nang, the 


second narrative has a much less direct correspondenté between these two . F 


\ a * 


Pee timelines, The child repeated ‘hee description of the first event, and then — 


dwelled for six comments on the second event, her screaming response to the high 


a 
, 


as ; point action of getting .stung.: By her dwelling on this event, the aoe 


emphasizes its importance: *; 


The first natrative was asthe unusual because of its close correspondence 


vith ‘the order gf events in the eee experience. In Aptiattis aha simply gave 


~ 


a chronological recounting ee what happened. The second child, on the other 


’ ’ 


“hand, deviated. qitte, abit from this ‘straightfobward recapttulatfon or. events, 


bd 


Roraae and J. Waleesky (1967) and whieh ve, wil henceforth refer to as 


of 


oak ee narrative ‘fe an abbreviation of 8 pattern “which has been: defined by 


the-classic narrative. ; : : 6 we fe ‘ sae . *. 
’ ’ : . a 7 : : ; 
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Narrative C, a evel apnue a aan trying to Tip his pants, is an adreiasa of 
. a classic - pattern, a and we have itapiolanmed the sebeesouehip between the | 
narration and the actual experience that typically occurs with this pattern. As 
you can see, the child eaenmetines one event: Davids Mg enpt to further rip his 
pants-in gym:class. Events occurring prior to this point clearly build up rm 


this high point, and set the stage for it, and later events resolve the high 


‘point in some sense, clearing the stage or capping off the experience. Jn this 


case, the resolution culminates in the children's value judgment of David. This 


resolves David's somewhat unusual behavior of trying to split his pants open. 


4 


This Classic pattern of building up to a hiph point, dwelling there, and then 


resolving the high point ‘action; is the one most frequently fot by Lalov and 
Waletsky in the narratives of adults. We also found it in the narratives of 
children even at dita “dooeak four. However, as you can see in Table 1, their 
incidence is low in the narratives of this youngest group. Incidence of this 


‘pattern increases with age, and by 6 years it is the most common pattern. 


ba Within this classic pattern, evaluation is more clustered in the middle of 


\ 
the narrative, where the hich point is found, than at the end, as it is in the 


‘ % 
‘Narratives when looked at overall. * This is not surprising, since the climax of 


an experience is typically the most meaningful part. 


A more primitive pattern is what we have called, for obvious reasons, - 5 ES 
nenuing at the hgh point" pattern My and is illustrated by the fourth transcript 


and timeline in the appendix, narrative D. This is a narrative about visiting 


v 


the doctor. As you can see, the narrator takes us up to the point of what the 


doctor did and did not ‘do when she was in his office, dwells on phis high point, 
X 


sia then terminates the narrative. There is no iacencing: Other children in u 


similar narratives resolved tie treathene vaveived at the hands of the doctor by 
: . ; ( 
telling about pPtne 2 sucker for good behavior, or going to see Grandma on 

a x . ° 
the way home. This ending at the high point pattern was one of the two most i. 


e 


on a 


frequent patterns PRaeHegy by ‘S year olds. 3 


e 
‘ * 4 


The most primitive pattern, which is also the pattern most frequently 
produced by the 4 year olds, was what we have called leapfrogging, that is, 
+ ete WR : 
jumping -from gfe event to another but leaving out various major events such that 


E : 7 . : be ; . . ne ‘\ : 
no plausible timeline of the actual experience can be reconstructed. Narrative 


Ein the appendix is an example to a leapfrogging narrative. If you will notice 
the fourth and fifth comments where the narrator says, "She (her sister) broke 
her arm, so I, my Dad gave me a spanking", it is obvious that something 
important; is left out. The narrator probably contributed to her sister's 


accident,’ which would account for the spanking,-but we have no way of knowing. how. 


Other primitive patterns were found, and ‘are listed in the table. They . 


include the following: 48 - ‘ 


‘ 


1) Chronology was the most, common among these. Suh narratives simply 


listed events, without leaving anything out, but ‘they failed to develop 
any one of these. There was no high point. This is a dead end of ; 
evaluation in structure which is present to some extent at all ages. , 
2). Dwelling on two events occurred to some extent among younger children, y 
who went over and over these 2 events in no jntegested way. \ 
3) Impoverished narratives consisted of so few sentences th they a 
formed no pattern. BY . 


4) Disoriented narratives eithe: showed gréat confusion by the child, or 
atyleast were drastically confusing to the listener. 
In summary, the three patterns of leapfrogging, ending at the higtipoint, 


and classic narratives most clearly illustrate the kind of shift satis on in 


the sophistication with which children of different ages verbally reconstruct . 
their experience. The development of structure. in personal narratives progresses 
from leapfrogging through ating at a high point (which is a trlincated classic 


pattern), and culminates in the classic pattern where the narrator. bidtds* ta, a high 


gS. 


- 


% 


* point, dwells on that high point by means of evaluation and orientatign, and 


. i} 


then resolves the action. In the classic pattern, the narrative is carefully 


- 


Organized aréund the highlight of the narrated experience. - ’ 
‘ : Ps 
vie 
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Menig-Peterson & McCabe 
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’ Structure of Childran's Narratives SeRo6,0. 


Types of Orientation © 
Time 
Location of events, objects, etc. 


, Conditions (e.g., weather) , 


Who participants were ' 

Ongoing evertse (i.e@., sentences in past progressive), 
Tangential information  , 

General cases related to the particuler narrative 
Imminent eventa (e.g-, expected birtn of a baby) 
Objects or features of the scene of action 


Types 2 Eveluacion 
Sound effects’ ; / 
Stressors (marked sookaste in voice) 
Elongators (marked drawing cut of words) 
Exclamations, leughs 
Revetitions . 
Compulsion words (e.g... “had to”) 
Similes, mecaphors : 
Gratultous terms (e.g., "yery," “yuate) ‘ 
Attention getters (@ager,* Listen,*® “You know what?") 


‘words per se (@.g., "fun," “*ugly”) 
' Exaggerations & fantasy. 


Action suspenders 

Tangential information 

Negatives & modified negatives - j ” 
Intentions, purposes,. desiras c& 
Hypotheses, guesses, inferences, predictions. 
Ragsuits of hign-point actison 

Causal explanations 

. Gbjactive judyrents (@e.9., “Ten dollare is A Lot") 
Subjective judgments (e.g., “That was good") 
Internal emotional states fe.g., "Sne was mad“) 
Fects per ee (a.9., "I caught the Diggest fish") 
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New Orleans, 1977 
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Transersiots * 


A, Warrrative ty ar 8B year old girl. designated Ps 
{Sm ail tranwcripts, the expectnernter ia designated E.) 


eer amen ae aa 
FE; Have you: evar: gotten ‘Japbed with anything? . 
1 @: Fy e@ bee. 
N Sc: By @ bee. Un, tell me a>sut it. 
Pr: Lt get kind of cocl one day : 


and my grandma came. 

She called me * P 

and ehe wanted to krow where Dannis was. 
E: where Cernis wae? 
FF: Yeah, and I can cutside to tell nee 

and I wae cunning / 

ard I-stepped on a bes. 
2 ‘ ki You wert ovtesica to tehl ner and you’ were cunning 
\ and you stepped on @ bee, Ah. Then wrat? 

9 Ps Rothing. < Just wen: in the house 


DiI HM Wemw 


10 and had to have something onit.. 
a. ‘ : : ; 
Timeirine for Narrative A: ; * 
Evert @ f II: IY Iv v VI vIrt VITI 
/ \ = | AR ee SS SORE! OL: I) 
Commene # 3 4 5 6 q } $$ 10 
8 


c. Marretive by a 5 year old girl, designatea L: 
wis E: wave you ever gotten ‘ecbed with anything? 


1 bL: Wh hem. IT aot jebbded wit™ a bee. 
£E: By a bee. On, tel. me apdut it. 


2 cL: See, % goat Jartead on my foot. 
3 3 was Darefocted. 
4 I screamed 
§ and 3 acresme4 
6 ard 1 cried : bg 
3 and I cried. 
8 I screared ' 
9 and I s:reamed. 
10 / Untkh my cext door neighbor came out 
> il and my Sec came out 
ie 12 and my Drotrer care out, 
13 “And, they ail carried me irto the house : 
ig put alter thet happened ‘ get to sA0EP overnight 
with my neighbor. . 
Timelina foc Narrative ‘B: to” o 
- Event # I Ir III. Iv ¥ VI vil 
. a ie ee ee Z / 
Comment # 1 19° }2 ’2 0° h3 14 
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Ce Narrative by an, 8 year cle bei designated k's 


EB; 


Ry 


Es 
R: 


I waa sitting there ‘in English clases, oozed 


acound to say “eile te a fetend anc_l Peard this 
tippéna rolse ang ee ry sleeve al! the way 
nk 


oft. Dic anychtiy ¢ @ that sever ‘happen to you? 
Noe = You know’ Gavic, ; : F ; 
he’s in third grade you crow 

and wher he wen doing Jumping jacks is gyn YU 
know, Sis pants sriie Ke 
endgin class you knew nis WaEnEE seid, "Cavid 
what @re you dri" 3?" 


He seit, “I'm trying te ep.it my tigi the reat 


18 the «ay." 


twas lly this aveh 
and he had it this much in class. 
On bay. 
Cn the bus he was soing like this, eplitting 
it more 
and ne was ahewlng everybody. 


=; 


‘ Wa toid Cavid he wes stupica 


and he seta; "No L‘m not, 
you Quy® ere the stucids. 


Timeline for Narretive ae 


: Event # 1 If FIX WV Vo OWE OEE) (VEE 
. ae: / 
. Comment #3 4 4 8 ¢ i @ 2 
6, 
7 


ee oo 


De Warractve by @ 5 yeas O13 gars, casigneted. em 


pid you ‘ever gc to the doctor's oftice?’ Ye ig 


wn Duh. NO, yem, over Or, Granen's house, night. 


You went there? “Whar nappened? aay 

Oh, ncchinge. Just 3 sticked ereund 

and he told me to come in first ; 
and then re-se.o Od... that’s all I had to do 
and taked me cut, out and vh 

and he tut me in the ROGEOE office. - 


Uh hENG 
And I has ¢ cold, 

You did: dit 

Last night. Oor't you remember? 

Rignt.: ‘ : 


And 1, I was scared to come in. 


And he dign*t shot me or ‘nothing. 


He cidn’e shot you or aryching? 


Uh uh. He Gidnr*t even. snot mee * 
He gave ma them, them siny pills too, just like 
YOUe. F 


Fight, right. 
apeee enly reesen 7 hed- 


A3 


44 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE CHILDRER'S 
TERE LOWCEST KARRATIVES 
Bed at Dt Dwelling on 
Classic Bagh “Period Leapfreg ' i Ilaprovertehed [tectiented Byttearaa”’- Misc 
_ 6 x heal 1s ‘20 : 5 ae 3 5 
10 14  ., 6 1 : 2 3 2 
17 nO 2 2% ee | 7 4 é 2 
3 ¢ 
22 6 . a 13. 0 os » 2 5 
29 9 o s N I a © ) 
21 8 2-3 1 , I. 1 gs 
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